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country. 
joining hands with trade unionists | 
‘and retail butchers to fight the meat 
trusts who, with the help of Roose- 
 welt’s N.R.A., have jacked up meat 
prices 54 cent. 
. Some may ask, “Why high prices? | 
Bécause meat’ is scarce?” Meat is not. 
scarce. - 
the Chicago warehouses, while the un- 


the Past Office in New York, Y., under 
the Act of March 


| . NUMBER 7 


VOLUME 6 


Meat Strike 


E want meat” is the 


cry that is. sweeping the whole » 
Thousands of housewives are © 


‘Tons of meat are’piled high in 


employed, are ‘told to live: on beans. 


Why high pri es? Because the meat + ™ 
\And so, under Roose- 
| welt, the cost iof living has gone up 
.16 per cent, ahd Wall Street profits 
have. gone up| 60 per ‘cent in 1934,- 
while real. 
...- per cent. Some 
membering Roogevelt’s promise to lead 
. the forgotten man 1 to the land of milk - 


es have gone down 5. 
how we ‘can’t. help re- 


and honey. . | | 
Forgotten Promises 


promises pers turned 


to be the N.R.A. blue eagle spew- 
, Ing wage cuts, high prices, sell-out 
labor. boards and. company unions. 
_  -Rogsevelt’s starvation relief wage of 
$19 was the signal for a new wage- 
cutting drive, which has already be- 
gun. The: Supreme Court decision to 

Scrap the N.RYA, means 


that the. 


_ American standard of living, which’ 


2 


.. Was dragged down to ‘low levels un- 
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der the N.R.A., will now be dragged 
still lower. 


The workers are answering these 
attacks by: strikes, as can be seen by 
the strikes of the -steel workers and 


the power workers in Ohio, and the 


resistance of the Happ garment work- 
ers of Macon, Georgia, to a proposed 
10 per cent wage cut. Hand in hand 
with these strikes against wage cuts 


- must go the strike against high prices, 
begun by the meat strikers. The pres- 
- ent strike for cheaper meat ‘s and has 

been, from t 


very outset, a- joint 


fight of the consumers, the trade 


unions and the retail butchers against 
the big meat trusts, despite the lies 
‘of Louis Waldman, “old guard” So-°— 


cialist leader, who called the strike:a 
racket and by doing sO tried to divide 


_ the workers’ unity. 


_ From the very beginning the de- 


mand that prices be reduced at the 


expense of the trusts and. not the 


- workers was raised by the Commun. 
' jinst.Party, and accepted by the Action 
Committees on which are represented 


_all political opinions—Democrat, So- 
cialist?#and so on. Waldman’s lies help 
only the meat packers, who would like 


nothing better than to destroy the 
unity of the strikers’ ranks, and: thus 
weaken the fight high meat . 
prices. 


Nation- Wide Struggle 

But the schemes of the meat vack- 
ers ‘a their allies are doomed to de- 
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Are You a Friend of 
The Working Woman? 


ES, you say, of course Iam! We = 


Do your bit. . 
"once! 


City 


feat. The many Socialist housewives 
who are on the picket line share the 
determination of the other strikers 
that the strike must be wdn. The meat 
strike is being spread to other cities. 


Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and Paterson are the latest to. 


line up in this fight. Other cities will 


swing into line, and make this a na- 
tion-wide fight against the meat trusts 


whose high prices are felt from coast . 


to coast. 
This fight ae dition meat is but 


the first step in a fight against.'the 
high cost of living. The next step is 
to make the present Action Commit- 
tees against the high price of,meat 
permanent Action Committees against 
the high cost of living. Set up com- . 
mittees in every city, in every neigh- . 
borhood, in every block and apartment . 
house, that.will unite the workers of 
beliefs and nationalities in a strug- 


gle for lower prices on all foods, on 
light, on gas, on rent, and apainet the 
sales tax. 


& want you to prove it. Join the 
Friends of the Working Woman and 
help our magazine over the long, hot 
months, ahead of us. 
your help now, without delay. 


One dollar entitles you to member- | 


ship in this organization and a year’s 


free subscription to the -WORKING 
. WomMAN, to be sent to you, or to w 
friend who would enjoy reading it. 
Use the blank bélow at — 


I want to become a Friend of the 
Working Woman. 
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By Rose 


be 


come down.” With this slo- | 
gan housewives of Greater 
New York moved into action more 
than three weeks ago in the largest 
consumers’ strike the country has yet 
witnessed. 


| "D= bay until the 


, From Coast to Coast 


movement against the 


-eous price of meat, which was started 
10,000 housewives Los Angeles, 
California, last March and was _ suc- 
cessful in winning a five cent per pound 


reduction on meat, spread to the east. 


' coast recently. In New York the fight 


took on the form of a boycott. Under 


‘the.leadership of the City Action Com- 


mittee Against the High Cost of Liv- 


_in®, consumers who ;were members of 


the United Council of Working Class . 
auxiliaries of 


churches and synagogues, members of - 
Consolidated 


Tenants’ League of Harlem, Unem- 
ployment Councils and members of 


Women, women’s 


Negro organizations, 


| Democratic clubs, took to the picket 


lines and in many parts of the city } 


sympathetic) butchers closed: their 


Small Butchers Join Fight 


> 


hn preparation for the struggle the 
Action Committee had secured a large 


number of’ signatures of local butch- 
ers who agreed to join the fight to 


force the beef trust to slash the prices. 
When the strike started in. New 
York on May 22; strategic marketing 


centers in the Bronx and Brooklyn 


_ were the chief concentration weyers 
A week after the strike’ started 

these sections it spread to 
. Manhattan and Yorkville, and struck 


the Harlem shopping district like a 


thunderbolt. 


With thousands of stores 
throughout the city, the consumers 


- moved en masse to picket the big pack- 
ing house of Wilson & Co. and United 


Dressed Beef, Inc., on First Avenue. 


Delegations of strikers! who visited 
_ packers’ representatives with demands - 


for a4en cent per pound reduction in 
_ retail prices were told that. the ques- 


4 


‘of 


of did not lie in 


‘their| power, but was in the hands of. 
Mr. William Fellows Morgan, Gity 


ommissioner of Markets. 


| The strikers’ experience in Mr. Mor- | 
-.gan’s office recalled what was com-_ 


monly known as the run- around dur- 
_ing the days when N.R.A. regional 
labor boards were still’in style. .Mr. 


Morgan hal. nothing to offer but cold . 
statistics on the A.A.A. ‘cattle slaught- 
Prins, and sad stories of the drought. 


ladvics was to. “Bat fish if. you 


can’t afford meat.” And of course Mr. 


Morgan would give such advice. It is . 
common knowledge that he has heavy 


interests the Atlantic Fish- 


eries. 


But the failed to see ‘any- 


thing worthwhile in Mr. Morgan’s fish 
story; moved back to} the neighbor- 
ioods and with added) porces spread 
the strike 


+ 


le Prices Forced Down. 


‘Whol 


The sharp drop in meat sales forced | 
down the wholesale prices: about. five 


to six cents per pound, On the basis 


of this reduction hundreds. of ‘local 


2 


on sicker New York City 
won reduiced meat prices and will guard their victory ¢ 
in spite of the efforts big packers. ' 


of _the Conference wa 
nent committees against the high cost 
Build committees in your’ - 
your 

apartment: house! Make these Action 


Cheap Meat 


butchers in Island, Brighton 
Beach, Boro Park, Bensonhurst, Bronx” 
and Harlem agreed: with the Action 


Committee to cut pricés. four cents. per 
pound. 
this was traced. to pressure _ brought 
by the Butchers’ 
spection committees of consumers, ever 


alert,’ located the violators and re- 


struck stores that did not neon, to the 


| “The Next Step” 


‘The! Against the High 
Cost af Living, called by the City Ac- 


| Hasernatiqual News Photos 


York on June 
here, the sen- 


Committee of Ne 
8, jpointed the way. 


timent of the 287 delegates from trade . 


unions, neighborhood action commit- 


tees, Negro organizations, etc,, 
to carry on for a mére determined 
only high’ 
price of meat, but agi inst the high — 


struggle against not 


The keynote 
Build perma- 


cost of living generally. 


of living, 


neighborhood, in your block, in 


y. of all the 
your neigh- 


Committees. a united 
clubs, unions, lodges 


Chiseling butéhers violated. 
their agreement here .and there, and 


Association, but in- 
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44 E* need a. the Gen- 
eral-said. “Can you make: 


a design? 2” 


Morris and General 


. Arch Street, .Philadelphia, where Bet- 
sy Ross and her husband did uphol- 


: & stery work to make: a. living. Betsy 
_ Ross was.one: of the fine women work- 


ers of 1796 who supported the Ameri- 
can Revolution. with all her energies. 
She-tbelieved, did_ so many other 
workers and farmers of the time, that 
liberty, equality, fraternity. and better 
living conditions would result if the 
American colonies were free from 


~ British rule. So she answered quickly: 


General. George Washington, Robert 
George Ross, . 
signers. of the Declaration of Inle- 

pendence, stood in the little shop on - 


“T never: made a flag design, 


can try.” 
The three men her a 
_ design they had made with 13. six- 
pointed stars and 13 bars:or stripes to 


Brey represent the colonies that were | 
ing for independence. 
“A five- star would be bet- 


she said. . 
“But too difficult.to make, men 
“answered. six- pointed star “is 
easier,” 


ter,’ 


“Not at all,’ said Betsy . Rees, an 


With. a flip of her scissors she'cut out 
i five- -pointed star. -and showed them 
how it was done. | 

Betsy Ross set to work| on the de- 


‘sign which was accepted by Washing-. 


ton and his associates. They asked 
her to make up the flag, and 


quickly... 
’ Those were the days when the work- 
ers an’ farmers of the Revolutionary 


Army were enduring every kind of 
hardship in the Jong ‘fight they thought 


~* would bring them true freedom. 


“Winter at Valley Forge” has become 


symbolic( in _Américan history because 
| of the: hunger’ and cold the soldiers 
were. suffering. There was not enough 
food to feed the ragged army of the 


proper. shoes or stockings or 
1 coats to keep them. warm. Their old: 


| Revolution. Many .of the men had no. 


Page 
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she 
worked day and. night to: finish it 


“\The Fighting Spirit of ane Ross Still Lives in 
} | “Her Great Grand- Daughter _ 


By Grace Hutchins 


July Fou rth—and 


All’s Swell! 


shoes were so broken that the snow 


seeped in on their feet. There was no. 


“money to buy the things they needed. 


But with great. heroi the rank-and- 


_ file soldiers ‘stuck it’ out because they 


for its own purposes, | 
talists had thrown ik 


believed the American Revolution 
would ‘bring | them true freedom. 
The century that followed the Revo- 


lution of 1776 showed the workers and 


farmers that budding capitalism, in the 
United States had used. the Revolution 


the weight of 


British. taxation in order to take the 


rich land for themselves and exploit 


workers: Who . were creating the 


‘i 


Dunghters and grand- 
ters of Betsy Ross suffered and toiled . 
under the wage slavery that still binds 
the workers after Beerly 160 years of 
so-called “freed m.’ : 


There came a day in 1931 j in the city 


of Akron, Ohio. Two young workers 


- were busily canvassing the neighbdr- 


hood in the. vicinity of the big rubber — 


mills to ‘get signatures and put the 
‘Communist Party, the only party of 
the working class, on the ballot. to 


_ fight for the workers’ demands. in’ the 


coming elections. They came ti the 
house of a little old woman who sat 


— on the porch. Asking for her 


ature, they told her. what they 


She answered quickly: 
sign. But first listen to 
my story.” 


And she told them the story of Bet. 
_Sy Ross, the first American flag, and 


of what followed the Revolution of 


American capi- 


1776—how the workers and farmers — 
found they were still exploited by the. 
new capitalists of the United. States 


and how the revolution of the workers: 


and farmers was still to come. 


she told them that her narhe also was 
Betsy Ross and that she was a great-- 
grand-daughter of the first’ BetoyF Ross 
of 1776. | 


An idea struck the young eitkers 
who had come for her signature. They 
explained their plan to her quickly 
and she nodded her head in agreement. 


Three months later there was a- 


great. mass meeting of workers in 


Cleveland, Ohio, and on.the platform | | 


among the speakers sat Betsy Ross. 


On one side of her sat a Negro worke! 


and next to him a young rubber work- 
er. The chairman announced: 

“Now I want to introduce our com- 
rade Betsy Ross, great-grand-daughter 
of the Betsy Ross who made the first 
American flag: She will present 
the workers of Cleveland’a Red Flag 
—the flag of the working class, which 
she made with her own hands.” 


Betsy Ross stood up, unwrapped a 


package she carried, and unfurled a 
flag. of red rep, with’ a hammer and 


sickle in the center, emblems of the 


workers’: toil. Red—emblem of the 
solidarity of workers all over the 
worl, of one blood in all the nations 
of the earth. 

._ Every worker in the great hall was 
standing to sing’ the International. 


| And Betsy Rogs waved the flag in time 


to the rhythm of the song: “Arise, ye 
prisoners of starvation!” | 
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New York was founded when sev- 


| eral women, ‘discussing the Ohr- 
bach strike, saw the real necessity fdr 
such a league. ‘They resolved? to form 
nation-wide organization of women: 
shoppers -whose 
twofold: 


purpose would be 
(1) to investigate all crises 
in labor relations occurring in stores 
und factories which directly supply 


women with their household commodi-— 


ties. (2) when a crisis such as a strike 


occurs, in which the League feels that 


the strikers are justified, to inform 
their members of the facts of . the 
situation and to ask that they take vm- 


mediate action. | 


‘The League will reheat thelr mem- 
bers to act in several ways: (1). to 
refuse to buy any of the products of 
the store or factory in which the em- 
ployees are striking; (2) to go ‘as a 


jember of a delegation to protest to 


the ~ management; (3) to send letters 
of protest to the management. 
‘The founders | of the Leagué felt, 


. that if thousands of women were per- 


| 


suaded to refuse to patronize a store 
in which there was a — the strik- 
ers woutd be greatly helped. The 


membership of the League is to be 
‘composed exclusively of women. Wom- 


en do 90 per cent of 138 buying. 


| 
| 


It you. become a ‘ahaa of the 
League you will not only be helping 
the workers in their struggle for de- 


cent working conditions, but you will 


also be receiving valuable informa-_ 
‘tion. As a member of the League, you. 


will be sent a pamphlet on each im- 
portant labor situation upon which the 


League takes action. If it is a strike 
situation, this pamphlet. will contain 
the employer’s story of the. strike, the 
_ strikers’ story and an. account ‘of the 
League’ s investigation. 


The League has only been functiq: 
ing a short time.. However, we have 


already supported both ‘the Ohrbach 
strike and the strike at the 


National 


the League 


HE league of Wonien Shospens 


chosen. 


has been left in places where 
the workers will find it. In 


By Josephine Wertheim 


4 


Biscuit Company. 


ing tactics at Sehraffts, in the 


‘and 
Caruso restaurant chain. | 


Since our * ‘ organization has. been 


formed we have received letters from 


all types 
formation of our League, Now that 
the’ mechanism for such action has 
been we hope that: all 


Women 
The Secretary of the New Steps For- 
ward to Outline Its Method of peer? ei: Strikers | 


of | women, applauding the. 


aims join with US., 


have real influence when, 
We. are’ now pre- | 


paring to take action on the strike at. 
the Ansonia Bootery, the union- break- . 


we represent thousands of} women. 


We can only 
asa League, 


‘ « 


You 
can become a member by subscribing 


$5 a year, if you can. afford it, or $1 
Both these classes of 1. 
-members are entitled to ‘receive our 


if you cannot. 


literature. If you belong’ ‘to a trade 


union, you. can become a member witb- 
out paying dues. 
Fifth Avenue and we hope that jf you 


Our address ys 70. 


are interested, you. will communicate 
with us: 


Outlawed. Pamphlet . 


“The Cheapest Way to Keep 
By Clara March 


is in that. 


Especially mothers; and above all, 
working! class mothers. who know how 
hard it is in these years of crisis to 
keep body and soul jet alone 
keep healthy. 

The ‘title of this rie is well 
Its: simple and popular ap- 
pearance—the faces typical, 
healthy German family appear on the 
cover under the title and jthe name of 
the doctor author—would arouse the - 
interest of any worker, and particu- 
larly of a working woman. We turn: 
to the fly-leaf. The sub-head explains 
that this is “a popular treatise on the 


The. cover anid first pages as 
well as the back aren’t like 
the rest of this book, which 


spite of terror it has been read 
by many German working 
women, 


. 


simply as possible. . . 


question’ of nourishment in hard 
times.” The table of contents lists the 


following. chapter ‘titles among others:. 


“What ‘kind of food do} we need?” 
“What is the, best way of preparing 
fool?” Lookifig at the last page we 


see: “We must follow the: example. of | 


our leader, Adolf Hitler,| and live™ as 
. The question is 
not*fiow much we spend, bat on how 
little we can get along. .|. .” 

Not only we get cHeap recipes, 
but we learn to be politidally free by 
reading, this book. From) page 4 .on- 


ward, its character changes from what | i 
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ple are concerned. The only ones who 
benefited were the big corporations— 
the profits of 600 of them in 1934 wer, 
more than 500 per cent higher than 


York working! women. 


have. been striking against high - 


meat prices may nct know it, 
but thanks are. due ‘to a certain gen- 


tleman in Royal Oak, Mich., that prices 


‘are where they afe. I refer to "ather 
. Charles E. Coughlin, radio priest and 
organizer of the. National Union for 
- Social Justice. | 
_ Inflation. and Wage Cuts 

It was Father Coughlin’s agitation 
for inflation, begun in the fall of 1932, 


that was an important factor in caus- 
ing the Roosevelt administration to 


adopt a number of inflationary mea- 
sures (abandonment of the gold stan- 


dard, cutting 40 cents out of the pur- 


chasing power of: the dollar through 


‘revaluation of gold, silver - purchase 
plan, etc.) which resulted - in a 16.4 


per-cent rise in living costs in ie past 
years. 

In. the .case of pers which is the 
chief item: in the worker’s budget, the 
_ increase in price has been even great- 


The cost ‘of-food in April, accord-— 
to Us 8. Bureau of Statistics, 


6 


was 38, 5 per cent higher phan in 
1933. 


And Prices 


By A. B. Magil * 


Listen to Father Coughlin over the 


radio and you'll find that his chief con- - 
cern is with banking ‘and currency. 
He wants a government-owned central 
bank that will be able to issue new 
paper ‘currency and restore prices to 
the 1926 level. ‘He repeatedly empha-: 
sizes that the cause of the depression _ 


is a “famine of currency” and that 
once this is ended, there will be “pros- 


-perity for all, prosperity. for laborer 
and ‘farmer, industrialist and 


fessional man.’ 
That’s why Father Coughlin sup- 
ported the Patman Bonus Bill — it 


would have meant two billion dollars — 


in new paper money, and would have 
given an indirect wage cut for the 
workers.” | 


The Roosevelt inflationary program 


| brought higher living. costs, but no 
prosperity as far as the masses of peo- 


Magil is author of a 
powerful, informative pamphlet called 


“The Truth About Father Coughlin,” | 
Workers Invbrary Publishers, 5 cents. 


prices. 
have one guess. 


«and Robert M. Harriss, 
speculator and member of the New. 
Both these 

men are leading figures in the Com- 


in 1932, according to the Federal Re: 
serve System. 
‘Now Coughlin wants still higher 
For whose benefit? You can 
and the 
"bankers. 


‘Entertains Wall Street: 
-Bya strange “coincidence” the mon- 
etary program of Father Coughlin is 


identical with the program of the 
Committee for the Nation, an organi- 


zation of 2,000 big bankers and indus- . 


trialists, which has been leading the 
-inflatiowary movement. This is not 
nearly so strange if you know that 
Father Coughlin did not begin to crv- 
sade for inflation till immediately 
after October 23, 1932, when he was 


visited at his office in Royal Oak by. 


George LeBlanc, Wall Street banker, 


York Cotton Exchange. 


mitee for the’ Nation. 


In other words, the man whom hun- 
dreds of thousands of working people 
regard as an enemy of the bankers — 
as their champion against oppres- 

sion, is actually preaching the bankers’ 


big silver. 


program and maintaining secret con- 


nections with the exploiters of the 
people. 


It is clear that Father Couetiig! 


--would not approve of the splendid 
strike of the New York working wom- 


en against high meat prices. In, gen- 


eral, he believes that woman’s place — 
is in the. home. ,He is opposed to birth 4 
_ control, opposed to women working — 


for a living as the equal of men and 


receiving equal pay. In his scheme 


of “social justice” woman is nothing 


but’a breeding machine. For what? 


He Spends for War 


Perhaps there i is some connection be- i: 
‘tween Father. Coughlin’s conception. 
of the role of women and his attitade | 


towards war. 
In an interview I had with him last 


December 18, I asked him whether he 
‘ Was opposed to big war preparations. 
“Absolutely,” » he replied, and then. 
went on to the effect that it was fool- 
ish to spend money on a large navy . 


when airplanes aré the real thing. v1 | 


(Continued on. page 
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AIL The News That Fits 


We 


| 


a man called Hitler 
promised. “socialism,” 


By his he higher 
profits for the big bosses; when he said 
wealth and opportunity for workers 


he meant -hunger, forced labor and_ 
compulsory military service. 
"says peace he prepares for war. 

- But the German masses are shout- 
ing: “Hitler, where are your prom- 


What's the Big Idea? 


some of us are “Prank- 
lin. D. Roosevelt, where. are yours?” 


Your smile is still there, your phrases 
are still overflowing with love for the 

_ Forgotten Man and his son, whom you 
are preparing to put away in a nice, 
cosy C.C.C. camp, where he can learn 


to shoot workers in this country and - 


other countries. 
doesn’t go, you’ll cut Forgotten Senior 


off the relief rolls.) . You’ ve got big 


for the U. * 


HE wellbw ‘New York Daily 
is the right stooge for you, I 
guess, when its Inquiring Reporter 
asks the following Hitlerite ‘question: 


“Do you favor a requirement of one 


year. at military training at a nominal 


wage for all young men, to take up 


| the’slack in employment?” | 


Hitler said “Yes” and passed: the 


conscription law. Mussolini said “Yes” 

| ‘and publishes fake figures to show 
that fascism has reduced unemploy- 
- ment when, in reality, it has put 1 1000, = 
000 men urider arms. 


Roosevelt says “Yes”: his new war: 


budget and his C.C.C. program are the 


first two steps. This talk of new jobs 


“to take up the slack in employment” 
is just a smoke-screen to hide the fact 


_ that the.C.C.C. camps are ie to 
| train future soldiers. 


But you didn’t raise your boy L, be 


a soldier, did you? Hitler is bs pcg 


> 
fore 


, 


Pp i n t © 
By Judich, Bloch 


just distribu- 
; tion of wealth, vacations for workers, 
an opportunity for youth, and above 


When he 


(If Forgotten Junior - 


to turn women into. maehines for baby’ 
breeding: ° Mussolini has women work- 


ing in the ‘rice fields at less‘than slave ° 


wages and tries to hush their demand 
for better conditions by a bonus of 
100,000 lire, exactly 6.cents each. 
But they’ re not taking it 
down. 
all over the world.’ 


reat Britain, for instance, 


the high. silk hats and manicured 
beards arranged a ‘jubilee, 
Whoopee, to celebrate King George’s 
twenty-five years of faithful service 
as chief salesman: of war, and hunger 


to the masses, the Prince of Wales 


went out into the country to drum up 


wage cuts.. But.in Cardiff,- Wales, 


‘some. unexpected arrived for 
tea. 


lying 
The women are fighting back . 


‘a big 


trade for the Crown, the Army, and. 


_ representing ‘the wives of the coal 


miners of Wales, marched into Cardiff 


to lay their demands for maternity - 
‘ assistance and child welfare before the 
The was too. 


sportin’ prince. 
“busy to see the miners’ wives. He was 
in an. awful hurry to get back to Lon- 
don tb urge the veterans. to visit Ger- 
many, wibre they can. get special in- 


‘structions in killing their brother 


workers, torturing the leaders of the 
working class, and preparing war 
against the workers’ own pane, the So- 


But if the Prince didn’t see the. 
Welsh miners’: wives, the Cardiff 


masses did. Mass support was grind 


for the miners’ struggles. | 
Inv Belgium, too, _the coal miners’ 


--makes the snappy duds for high-toned 
dames, the dressmakers struck and got © 


the support of the town. storekeepers : 


the striking minersf 


But the mothers of. the: 


_the working women here, in England, 


in Germany and Italy are organizing, 


- they do not propose to send their boys 
and husbands to murder workers. in 
other lands; they do not propose to let 


wage 


things of life aie 
the summer ‘time. . 


crease. 


“their boys husbands become can- 


non fodder for Big Business. 


ND while I’m_on the subject of 


promises: have you heard the 
President’s latest? On June 7, right 
after the Supreme-Court N-R:A. deci- 
sion..opened the way wide for: new 
cuts 
slashing policy made famous by his 


~- Blue Eagle), Roosevelt said he:intend- 
ed to give us: “security and happiness ~ 
. in all parts 


. In all. occupations . . 
of the country ... more of the good 
. places to go to in 


. recreation .. .” 


Meet the Normandie 


if haven't made up your 
‘minds -how to get to your favorite 
Europeari seaside resort, let me intro- 


duce you to. the Normandie: complete 


in every detail, with a beauty -patlor 
that looks like a chapel and a thapel — 
‘that looks like a theater. 
Successful movie queens, manufactur- . 


All the more 


ers’ “ladies,” fortune-hunters and sex- 
story writers are sailing on it -with 
their pet’ cats 
freshly. painted. 


Bat the workers were. not in 


by this ballyhoo. The ¢rew of the lux- 
ury boat struck for higher wages even 
before she sailed. The French labor 


fakers’ appealed to the crew not to 
hold’ up the sailing of the bosses, the 
‘phoney counts, the sex writers, ‘the: 
little Persian cats and the million- 
dollar beauty parlor. . But the crew. 
They. got an in-+ 


stuck to their guns. 


World « to 


In Paris the dirvieinadeaed’ were doing 


(continuing the wage- 


and their | toenails 


their bit. At Lanvin’s, the firm which 


higher, wages. 


f 


.. It -won’t. from the President’s 


to go in the summer time.” 
get them for themselves by ‘fighting 
on the picket li 


toothy smile: that our own garment . 
workers and seamen will get ‘tplaces 
They’ll 


from New York . 


around the world to’ Shanghai till the ~ 


“day when whole fleets of luxury liners 


are. taking. working women and their 


| 


‘men. and children back and forth from 
a Soviet America to. a Soviet France | 
ane, a Soviet 
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hands made up mohéy 


; broke like them dishes. 


Ga. 
‘Dear Editor: 


: : 


One of your papers cape co me and | 


whoever sent in my name is a suie 
friend of .mine. . 


“Comfort” and. the “Household World” 
which _I- subscribe to and which my 
friends do. too. 


. The. piece about tlie miners’ wives 


is true of: people here in Atlanta. 


-I-was born close to a little town in 
Georgia and we used to walk three 
miles to gq to work every morning 
and every night. The story about | the 


‘South Carolina mill woman puts me 
I 


born on ‘a farm too and ‘went. to a 


in mind of my own true story. 


“county school while my people worked 
in the fields. My unele owne | the land 
and my mother and: father and broth- 
ers worked on: halves. Then we moved 
“to. the: mill. 


no plot worth’ anything. I used: ‘to write 
letters to the “Comfort. ” Three, of 
. my neighbors have true gtorieS which 
they sent to the “True ‘Story” maga- 
zine ‘and which were returned because 
they can’t write fancy. Every woma 
in the Exposition Mill has got a stor 


Sin her life stranger than fiction, but 


nobody takes no notice as they all got 
_of their own. 


wee Fine Dreams Broken 


When I was. dnarried L hind sweet, 
romantic dreams of how my life would 


be. I thought my man was God. J was 
married at fourteen and knew nothing 
of life, as I went to work .at, thirteen 
when, we moved to Griffin. My man 
was a section hand and I dreamed of 
a happy life like-a rosy dream. The 
nd bought us 
a set of dishes and I.still got three of 
that . set left... My fine dreams are 
The young 
people today know a lot more than I 
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A Striking True bisas Story. That Working 
Women Will Understand. Who Among Us Has 
ot to Know If Phare Is a Way Out? 


| did when was married. like 


I never saw a paper 
like it before? It 4; different from the © 


. Every" word that woman 
wrote is’ the, game> as my story. I once’ 
wrote. for the “True Story” magazine 
but the Macfadden people said. it ad - 
The ‘piece about Baby” 


my life could have been if I could 


should ’have had. I ‘could not do so : 
‘much for them as I should. We want 


and cry at your as the old 


The world is getting so bad off that 


of the devil. , The world is getting so 
_rotten with the rich living in debauch- 
. ery and sin and the poor starving on 


SU 


do like you say and. build a better 
~ world but I doubt it. But if there is 
a wdy we want to know it. 


I am going to subscribe, also I am 
going to have it. sent to my lady 
friend, Please print something about { 
making men’s pants over for little | 


l I am old now 
my life has been se ess. Ta boys. Will send in my money fo; 


and my man goes with angther wom-. 1S 
an. He is still a section hand and we — 


have five childten. They are not inter- 


ested in nothing but frolicking and out 
for a good time. My oldest boy drinks 


The 


and I hope my girls can marry well 


but I don’t see how. 


| 
Our Answer 
I once thought my ‘man was God | | a 
but I’ was disappointed, as he quit . Dear. Friend: 
loving me while I was with my first Your letter not only’ for 
child, who named after Tom Wat- yourself. It is the voice of: millions 
a the Senator. Ever since my life of other working dois throughout 
has been one of sorrow. Seems like | the country. Your worrles* your doubts 
every woman that is not rich has a and questions are theirs. In our an- 
hard time. . My- oldest girl is fifteen swet we will show you’ and’ the mil- 
now and goes out with the boys and lions of other troubled working women: 
never stays home, She is. still in the way out of your misery and pov: . , te 
school but don’t pay no’ mind to me erty! You have asked many questions, th 
or her father. She wants to quit school | = : 


and go to work. Says we boss her too 
much. I only wish I could show her - 
the way but I don’t know myself what ° 
3... 


I Was Disappointed | 


er 


paper made me think: of 


have kept from having babies at first. 
J: love every one of my children but | 
still they haven’ t had, the chance they 


to know how we can find out how to 
keep from getting caught: Tell us how — 
and we'll sing, dance at your. wedding | 


saying goes. | | 


The N.R.A. is ay we the times. 


the preachers have to go to work éven. 
The N.R.A. is the sign of the beast 
the Bible prophesies in Revelations. 
I knew from the first it was the work 


Dan ghters of the on. by Greet Wood 


4 These women are very mui 
“Daughters of the America 
to 


every sile—the end of the world is. ees. 
coming. I hope the good pedple can | es 1 
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subscription after next as 


| have no money now. 


In the poem in your. paper what pe | 


‘+ mean by “bourgeoisie latest hymn” 


‘n the third verse? In the last verse ie 


+ says the bosses cheat and it’s a sin. 


It is the gospel truth. The storekeep-— 
ers cheat too. Please explain how to | 
organize — and win. 


“It Told the Truth 


My! women friends were surprised | 


when they got the paper. They. say it | 
is Communist, but it told’ the truth. in| 


a 


the allout the catton mills. 
don’t care if it is Communist. 
not afraid: to ‘read it like some of the 
ladies who got it. 


overseer, She thought they would like 
her more if she told on us for reading 


it; but we are not all of us afraid. The 


' Georgia paper that we get says all 
Communists are Negro lovefs. Is that 


true? Please print an answer to this. 


question as my friends are: afraid. 


| "Sincerely yours, 
| 


i 


— 
i 


pod 


ery much like thine who belong to the labor ilietian, high- hat society, 
American Revolution.” The glorious revolutionary traditions pelos iat 
to them," but to working class men and women. 


| 
rf 
; i 


whilch cahnot alt be answered in this. 
issue for lack of space. What remains. . 
‘unanswered ‘will be dealt with in our 
“Way Out” column in future issues. | 
Now we want to answer a question 
that is of. utmost importance | to all 
workers, especially the Southern: work- 


ers—the question about the Commu- 
nists and.the Negro people. 


In the great Textile Strike of Sep-. 
were 
thrown into a Georgia concentration. . 


tember, 1934, - white” women 


camp white mill owdely were shot 
down by white troops, were sold out 


by the white Frances Gorman. In that. 


strike southern Negro | miners. con- 
tributed = of their wages for the 
support of the strikers. Who were the 
textile workers’ friends?) The white 


- mill: owners, or the Negro miners ? 


should you textile workers 
hate? The Negroes who supported 


you or the white bosses who starved 


you, jailed you and mur lered some of 
your bravest ? 


This incident shows ‘that the real 
‘difference is, between-you and the mill 
‘bosses, not’ between. you | ‘and the Ne- 
- gro worker's, who are cheated .and 
starved just as you are. The difference 


Con rtesy of the i Galleries 


3 
4 


a 


I 


One jady took it 
to the mill office and reported it to the 


counts, 


robbed and underpaid, 


the boss. class. | 


time, 


using the ancient Ro 


people:, 
_ lies, ‘hook, 


‘working. class. 
‘unions, 
are an intelligent woman. You should 
“see ‘through these lies, and throw off 
the prejudices which) hart you and 
your class. 
the Southern mill and plantation own- 
ers are using this divigion in the ranks © ~ 
of the Southérn workers to drag down | 

the wages of both black and white. : 


Pictures. 
Aq 
Mary 
Morrow | 


in skin ides not. to a row ‘of 
pins. It is the differences e in — that | 


area worker 
There are millions like you -in ‘mills, 
on fafms, in mines. Millions of whites, 
Negroes, Americans, foreign-born, who 
are forced to live o their meager 
wages or paltry . 
this country who are underfed, under-. 
clothed, unhappy just} as* you are. 
These millions of workers, belonging 


to the working class are your: brothers _ 


und sisters, no mattér what color 
their skins, or what | 
speak. All alike, black) and white, are 
are speeded up 


and laid off by the white mill owners, 


“Your bitterness shoull be not against 
your Negro brothers. ind sisters, but 
against the: white bosses, who: broke 


you down and aged ypu before your | 
Out of your,po' erty, your mis- - 
ery, is wrung, the profits of the white . 


mill owners. The mill are wise. 
They. -know that.the 

get, ‘the more profits 
know how to ‘keep 


hey get. .They 
rages down by 
n trick of “Di- 
vide and Rule.” So they try to stamp 
out real: unions, build dompany unions, 
and sow the’ seeds hatred among 
the- workers of different colors and - 
nationalitiés. | Through their schools 
and newspapers they spread lies and 
stir up prejudices: against the Negro 


¢ 


Some white workers swallow these’. 
line and | ‘sinker. The -re- 
‘sult is—a divided, instead of a united 
The result is—weak 
wage-cuts, - stretch- -out.. You’ 


You should realize that 


textile mill: 


Millions 


language they 


ss wages you: 


~ 
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compared to $13 for the Northern tex- 
Why is the-new relief 
- wage scale ($19 a month) lowest in — 


« 


scale ‘sets your wage scale. 


Have you wver wondered, ever asked 


yourself: “Why are the wages in the 
_ South lower than in the North? Why 


did the N.R.A. cotton code sanction 


this wage differential and decree $12 
-for the Southern textile workers as 


workers? 


the. South: ? 


The answer is the wages 


the .Negroes have been ‘forced down 


to the lowest level, and their wage 
If the 


whités ‘and Negroes in the South were 


a 2 united in a fight for better pay for all 


-. job and in the union, the wages of the 


workers, against .jim-crowism on the 


Southern’ workers would be raised. 
The Communist Party is the Party 


? . of the entire working class—of every 


an and child that is forced to: depend 


deen Unemployment and Social In- 


— every group, every man, wom- 


on. wages or relief. You and every- 
> body else are learning that the Com- 
-munists are the best and bravest. fight- 
ers for higher wages and for the Lun- 


Bill, which calls. for mater- 


nity insurance (this would give preg- 


‘nant women vacation with pay eight 


weeks before and eight weeks after 


‘pregnancy, and would guarantee their. 


jobs for them).. The Communist Party 
teaches. that the only way . the work- 


ers can get the life they dream of is: 


by uniting into strong, fighting or- 


ganizations which embrace black and 


white, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, 
Communists, ete. That is why millions 
‘of white workers, realizing the truth 
of Communist teachings, are 
sw inging into the sweeping movement | 
‘for the unity of black and white, and’ 
‘are demanding an end to all discrim- 


ination, to all lynch-terror, are de-. 


action of the working class. 


manding the freedom of the innocent 
Scottsboro boys, and the brave yourg 
Negro, Angelo Herndon, who was sen- 
tenced to the Georgia chain gang be- 
cause he led the white and black un- © 


: emiployed in a fight for better relief. 


You say you are looking for a way 


; out. The way out is, not through the — 
 N.R.A,, which you call the “sign of 


the beast,” not through Roosevelt’s 
false promises, but through the united 
Unity is 
the key to a better. life for the work- 
ers. The things you long for and so 
need are not impossible to get. They 


“are within your reach. You can get 


them if you throw off the prejudices 
knocked into you by the bosses and 
their politicians. Bitterness against 
the Negroes stands in the way of your 


| happiness. Change this bitterness into. 


hatred of your real enemy, the mill 
owners. Unite with your Negro sis- 
ters and brothers to build powerful 
rank and~- file unions that will fight 
against wage differentials, starvation 


_ relief, and the inhuman stretch-out. 


Editor. 


iting 


permission of the Clif. 
Odets, we are reprinting one 


scene from his play of the same name c 
ning at the Long- . 


which is now 
acre Theatre in New York, and has 
been produced in over 60 cities of the 
United States to date by ‘workers’ 
theatre groups. This scene is of par- 
ticular interest to apomen - but the 


whole be: seen, without 


: - The curtain rises to. disclose Joe, a 


i-driver, who’ is addressing -the 


audience. (We represent hackies at a 
- decisive union meeting.) Behind Joe, 


sitting in a.circle on the stage, are 
several well-fed, well-dressed “labor 
_ leaders” smoking big cigars, 


a heed thugs, and a few drivers. 


“+ Joe: We gotta make up our minds. 


4 


My wife'made up my mind last week, 


if you want the truth. It’s as plain 
as the nose on Sol Feinberg’s face 
‘that. we need a. strike. There’s ‘us 


coming home night—cight, ten 


i 


ily no more!” 


some you don’t start...’ 


for r Lefty By ‘Clifford 


Prices. are and those ‘who 
go will never forget 4b. 
Random House publishes 


‘follows: 
TILL THE DAY I DIE at $1.25 
each and these two plays and AWAKE 


AND SING in one volume : at $2.50. | 


All may “be bought at the: Workers 


*Bookshop, 50 East 13th St., New York: 


hours on the cab. “God, ” the “wife 


‘says, “eighty cents ain’t money—don’t 


buy beans almost., You’re workin’ for’ 
the company,” she says to me. “Joe! 
You ain’t workin’ for me or the fam- 
She to. me, “If 


The lights ‘dim! A 


-comes on and'Joe and Edna are shown 
facing one another. Edna‘. has a'shawl 
around her thin: shoulders, covering 


the top of her worn-out house dress. 


Jor: 
honey? 


Where’ s all ‘the furniture, . 


editions of Clifford Odets’ plays, as : 
WAITING FOR LEFTY and 


esta: They took it away. No in: 
stallments paid. 
When? 

EDNA: Three o’clock. 

JOE: They can’t do that. 

Epna: Can’t? They did it. 

JOE: Why, the palookas, we paid 
three-quarters. 
_ Epna: The man said read the con-. 
tract. 

Jor: We must have signed a phoney. 

EDNA: It’s a regular contract and 


you signed it. 


JOE: Don’t be so sour, wine. Tries 
to embrace her. 


EDNA:. Do it in the movies, i ' 


oy pay Clark Gable big for 
JOE: Phis is a helluva house to come 
home to. Take my word! 
_EpNA: Take MY word!’ 
fault is it? 
_ JOE: Must you : start that stuff 
again? 
EDNA: Maybe you’d like to talk ‘ 


Whose 


about books? 


Joe: I'd like to slap you. in the 
-mouth! 


Epna: No you won't. 
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JOB ( i eez, you get 
me sore sometimes... 


| EDNA: But just look at me—I'm 


laughing all over! 
Jor: Don’t insult'me. Can I help. it 


if. times are bad? What the hell do. 


“you, want me to do, Jump’ von: a bridge 


or something? #¢ 


Don’t yell. I put! 
kids to bed so they won’t know they 
missed a meal. If I don’t have Emmy’s 


shoes soled tomorrow, she can’t go to 
| school. 
sleep. 
JoE: Honey, I. the off 


In‘ the meantime 


the chariot today. I cruised’ around 


five hours without -a eall. 


tions. 
EpNA; Tell it to the A & P! Es 


| 


a 


. Jos: I ‘booked two- twenty on the 
clock. A lady with a dog was lit... 
she gave me a quarter tip by mistake. 
| If you'd. only listen to me—we’ re roll- 


‘ing in wealth, | 
EDNA: Yeah? How much? 
JOE: I had “coffee and—” in a hean- 

ery. Hands nor ster: coins. A buck: 

four. - | 
EDNA: The second ‘month's rent is 
due tomorrow. 


_. JoE:- Don’t look at me that way, 


_ crazy .as a bedbug. 


Bed 


\ ‘ 


Edna. 
EDNA: I’m looking through you, 
not at you. . ... Every thing was 


gonna be so ducky! A cottage by the 
waterfall, roses in Picardy: You’re 


a four-star bust! If you think I’m 
standing for it much longer, you re 

JOE: I’d get. another job if I could 
There’ S no work—you know it. 

EDNA: I only know we’re at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

JOE: What can I do? 

EDNA: Who’ s.the man in this fam- 
ily, ‘you or me? 

JOE: That’s no answer. Get Lots 
to brass tacks. Christ, gimme a break, 
too! A coffee cake and java all. day. 
I’m hungry too, Babe. Td work my. 
fitgers to the bone if 


EDNA: open a ‘can of. 
JOE: ‘Not now. Tell me what to do! 


EDNA: not 


JOE: Jeez, I wish I was a kid again | 


and didn’t have to think abet the 


next minute. 


EDNA: But you’re not a kid ad | 
you do have to think about the next 
minute. You got two blondie kids 
sleeping in the next room. They need 
food and clothes. I’m not mentioning 
anything else. But we’re stalled like 
a in the snow. For five 


It’s 


| and Florrie” in another scene find they can’t 


unless» the hackies strike to win betser wages 


I laid awake at night hehining to my 
heart pound. For God's sake, do some- 
thing; Joe, get wise. Maybe get your 
buddies together, maybe go on strike 


for better money: Poppa did it during 


the. war and they won out. “I’m turn- 


ing into .a-sour old nag.. 


JOE ‘(defending himself) 
don’t work. , 

EpNna: Who told 
Jon: Well, we’re averaging 
seven dollars a week now. | . 


EpNA: That just pays forthe rent. 
Jor: That’s something, Edna. 
-EpNA: It isn’t. They’ll push you 


t 


down to three and four a week before 


you know it. .Then you'll say, “That's 

JOE: There’s too many he on the 
street, that’s the whole damn trouble. 
‘ Epna: Let the company worry 
about that, you big fool! If their 


cabs didn't. make a profit, they’d take. 


them off the streets. Or maybe you 
think they’re in business just to pay 
Joe Mitchell’s rent! - 

JOE: You don’t know a-b-c, Edna. 


EDNA: ‘I know this—your boss is 
‘giles suckers outa you boys. every 
minute. Yes, and suckers out of all 
the wives and the poor innocent kids 
who'll grow up with crooked -spines 


and sick bones. Sure, I -see it in the 
papers, how good orange juice is for - 


‘ 


i and conditions.” | 


one. on top of. the other. 


Strikes 


kids. But dammit, our kids get. colds 
They look 
like little ghosts. Betty never saw a 
_ grapefruit. I took her to the store 
last week and she pointed to a stack 
of grapefruits. “What’s that?” she 
~ said. My God, Joe—the world is sup- 
Posed to be for all of us. 
_JOE: You'll wake them up. 
EDNA: , 1 don’t care, as long as | 
can maybe wake you up; 


can’t make a strike. | 
EDNA: Who says “one?. You got 


‘hundreds in your. rotten ‘union! 
JoE: The union ain’t rotten. 
EDNA: 

“in? Collecting dues and patting your 


back? 


JOE: They’ re 
EpNA: What kind? 
Jon They don’t tell us: 


EDNA: It’s tog damn bad about you. q 


They don’t tell little Joey what’s ‘hap- 
pening in his bitsie-witsie union. What 


' do you think it is—alping-pong game? 


JoE:. You knew they’re racketeers. 
The guys at the top wours shoot you 
for a nickel. 

EDNA: Why do you stand. for that 
‘stuff? 


JoE: Don’t you. wanna see me alive? 
| EDNA (after a deep pause) : No ras. 
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James R. Davies | 
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familiés because they have never 


how. the” people manage to 
get this infor ation. The average 


middle class - -famfly has .about three 


children while the poorest families | 


_ have ‘more than 


Informatin Forbidden 


ee Families on ‘relief have over 50 at 


cent more births than those who car 


‘support themselves. The United States 

Children’s Bureau tells us that nearly 

seven and one-half miltion children 
under. sixteen are how living: on relief. 

Think of it. ‘This’ is more ‘than one~- 
‘sixth of all the children in this coun-. 


try. And ‘yet. the government and the. 


church | refuse to teach these poor, 
suffering’ ‘women how to stop more 
children coming. In the nation’s 
_capital at ~Washington it is against 
the law to. give out any birth control 

information to women ‘who | 

have it—such ‘as those with bad _ kid- 
_neys, heart disease and. consumption, in. 
‘whieh cases pregnancy. very often 
causes death. 
Many women, getting be- 
come .so ‘desperate that they them- 
selves try to do away with the preg- 

| ‘nancy. because they are too poor to 

paly: for the services of doctor or 
oe even a. midwife’ And what is the- 
‘result? -Over six thousand mgthers 
| sae every year in the United States 
interfering with hature. 


| 4 Is’ ‘War “Natural 


> 


‘The Catholic Church preaches that” 
birth control is ‘an 
nature and-contrary to moral natural 
law.” fog to the it- was 


DOR women an to large. 


been taught safe and simple meth- | 
ods. of preventing pregnancy. Some- 


Church on birth control, 
more Cathalics are applying for birth 


control inf 
of the women who attend birth con- — 


“safe period” 
pregnancy. 


should> 


eggs. 


j 

| 

| 


to moral law 


Catholic chaplains in the World War 
to bless soldiers of their faith march- 


ing off to battle to kill other human — 
To the Church this wholesale — 


beings. 
murder is not sinful, yet) marth con- | 
trol is. 

In spite of the attitade of the 


more: and 
‘mation. Over 30 per cent 


trol clinics are Catholic. 


The Church, seeing that it was be- 
ginning to lose hold over ‘ts followers, 


decided to do something about it. _Al- 


though the Church is still against any” 


birth control methods in which drugs 
or devices are used, yet the‘ Pope: has 


ordained that it is perfectly proper 


to have relations during the so-called 
in order to prevent. 


Guesses and Facts 


This “safe period” is said to’ be 


those certain days during the month 
a woman ‘is free from. the dané 
of becoming pregnant. 


past it was the general belief that a 
woman’ was~most apt to get caught 


aroun] the time of menstruation be-_ 
womb was supposed to be‘ 


“open.”, And this’ idea ‘seemed to be 


~borne out by the fact that when ani- 


mals are in heat they have a bloody 
discharge and their ovaries give off 
When they mate, 


- However, in women who menstruate 


the. 


| ‘pregnancy 
takes place as a result of the union 
of the female egg and the male seed. 


ing from the. first day .of the last 


menstrual period. That is to say, about 


: halfway between the two periods, for 


about a week’s time. women are most. 
apt to be caught because the egg is 


‘ready to be united with the male seed. 


At-all other times the woman is sup- 
posed not to get caught and this is 
called the “safe period” because she 


is supposed to be safe from becoming | 


It Not Work 


Is the “safe period” really safe? 


The idea might work in women who 2 


are as regular as the clock and mens- 


truate on the dot.every twenty-eight 
days. 
regular. 


But very few women are that 
A woman may be perfectly 
healthy and yet her periods may come 
on anywhere from the tweniy-first. to 
the thirty-fifth day. Per:ods may come 
sooner or later due to colds, traveling, 
change of climate, excitement, aggra- 
vation and any number of other rea-. 


sons. Ther efore when the periods are 
irregular it is impossible to know when — 


the ovary is going to give off the egg, 
and the woman cannot tell when she is 
supposed to be safe. Women who have 


been regular have tried the “safe pe- 


riod” and, much to their sorrow, they | 


found that it did not work. © ; 
One of the greatest drawbacks to 


' the safe period is that couples are 


"regularly every twenty-eight days, the 


<P 4 IRUE story magazines change the. ‘endings of life stories sent to them to 


make them sound happy. When.our readers send in the true story of their 


“interference with ovary releases the egg, not at the time . 
| (of the period, but somewhere between 
the twelfth and day, count- 


lives and struggles, we print them as they are written (Gnless they are too- 


long). Your questions will be answered in “The Way Out”. column when of 


particular interest, but all letters are answered. Names are never: printed. unless 


“we are to so. 
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| legal | for 50 years. 


. sarhe rights ? 


supposed to regulate their sex lives 


by the calendar and not by their de- 


sire for sex. Even’ though the desire 
is very strong they would have to use 


will power and wait until the calendar 
says it’s O.K. But the flesh— is. weak 


_and you cannot depend upon will 
“power in Sex matters. 


Repeal Those Laws! 


We all know the need for birth con- 
trol and the Catholic Church now ad- 
mits this:need also. But Catholics are 


told by the Pope that they. may use 


the “safe period” method which turns 


: out to be unsafe and does not prevent 
pregnancy. Simple and safe methods 


of birth’ control are here but it is 


against the law in most of the states — 


in this country to the inform- 


ation. 


In Holland, birth control has been 
Why can’t the 
women of the United States have the 
Why don’t the Ameri- 
can women get. together and demand 
the repeal of these anti-birth control 


| It can be done! 
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A Well- Known Trade Union pene Calls the Attention of the 
_ Rank-and-File to the Women’s Trade Union League and the N eed 


100. Per Cent 


~ 


HE recent influx of many new ele- 
ments. into the American Fedeta- 
tion of Labor has changed the life 
and character of many of these unions. 


The rank and file movement in: these: 
locals reflects itself not only in the. 


- locals themselves, but also in many 
central bodies where for the first time 
in many years, resolutions dealing 


with the most vital problems such as ° 


unemployment insurance, industrial 
unionism, solidarity strikes and so on, 
are acted upon at many of the cen- 
tral bodies. 


Had Militant 


However, there is one central Al’ F, 
of L. body which ‘has been sadly heg- 
| lected’ by the rank and file movement. 
is, the. Women’s Trale Union 
_ League. This organization, which is 
‘not a regular A. F. of L. body, : was 

originally organized through: people 
| from the outside. However, it has offi- 


: cial. A. F. of L. status and was even 
given recognition by the government 


| Séyuz Photo 
Workers in capitalist countries-often 
face prison bars, but this woman 

_ worker in the Soviet Union looks # at. 

ie from behind a tennis net! 


through 


Rose Wortis 


Schneiderman as the woman member 
of the Women’s National 
Advisory ‘Board, representing woman, 
labor. 

During a hertdin period it played an 


Recovery 


the appbintment. of . Rose 


important role in bringing the mes- 


sage of organization ,to/ many unor- 
ganized women workers. The lack of. 
activity on ithe part of the Women’s 
Trade Unioh League in ithe past few 
vears, and its support of the reaction- 


ary forces in the A. F. of L. has led 


many militant workers to believe that 


, this organization can no longer serve 


the purpose of the workers. ‘This mis- - 
taken idea was held only a short time . 
ago by: many militant workers with 


regard: to, the A. F. of L, generally.. 


However, what is needed today: is. 
assistance. to these workers in build- 
ing up organization, to’ defend their 


conditions. and to ficht for greater. 


working improvement. It is from this 
angle that the work of) the militants 
in the Women’s Trade Union League 
becomes a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. By .reviving, the League 
through infiltration of new blood, the 
League could ‘become the center around 


which to undertake organization on a 
“mass scale in industries where the 


women. are most ruthlessly exploited. 
Experience throughout the country 
has proven how bodies (snch ‘as the 


Marine Federation) which were -prac- | 


> tically dead, became fighting instru- 
‘ments in} the hands af the :workers 
through ‘the activities of the militant 
workers. It is for this reason that the 
“most active rank and file from the or- 
. ganized unions as well as women from 
unorganized industries should join the 
| League at this time, and come. forward 
with a program around which to unite 
all elements for a mass drive’ for. 


100. pey cent organization among the | 


women workers, | 

We women workers must ire: to 
utilize every instrument through which 
can lead women‘in the struggle for 
decent living conditions and unite the 
ranks of, the workers in day to oF 


| pink: tea ladies. 


bosses were forced 
cessions to the w 


onization of Working Women 


‘ é ail 


as well as in the struggle 
system. which 


struggles, 
against the . present 


thrives on the exploitation of all work- - 
* ers, especially the women. 


Recently in many important centérs 
thousands, of militant women workers 
have been’ organized into unions.. Had 


” they affiliated ta the Women’s Trade 


Union League, this body could, have 


been turned into .an instrument. of 
‘organization among the unorganized 


workers, ‘Without the militants (the 


life blood of every labor organization) 
“the League is sjagnating, and has- 


come a sort of. a social | club led by 


Women Must 


Today, the decision of the Supreme 


Court, which is: being utilized by the 
employers to start an open and vicious _ 


attack on the workers, constitutes the 
ae danger to the women work- 
The gains made by the needile 
trp workers through their strike 
struggles are in danger. : In the organ- 
ized iridustries, where as a result of 
the general strike movement, ‘the 
offer certain con- 
w4kersin hours and 
minimum wages, attempts are already > 


being made to increase hours and low- 


er wages. Concrete examples ‘can be 
seen in a.number of flower shops and 
some depar tment stores, and the sam- 


ple card trade, which. is one of the — 


branches of the printing trade left un- 
organized by ‘the printing trade union, 
where the bosses have started a drive. 
to introduce the 48- hour week. 


In addition to this, jtens” of thou- 


dands| of women workers. are. unor- 
ganized in laundry, artificial flowers, 
radio, light metal. 
the recent struggles-of the department 
store workers, such as in Ohrbach’s 
in New York City, and some of the 
strikes of the Office Workers’ Uhion, 
radio, show that! the -working 
women.are awake’ to ‘their interests 


today, are ready for organization, and rs 
ready to put up: a militant for 
their interests. 
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Coughlin Becks High. Dickies 
from page 6) 


ba “think we should have a plane for every 


| mile of coast line,” he said. 


i United States has 4,883. miles 


fascists! 
ings such “as. *Hunger Rages in New 

Germany,” “Women Starve and Suffer 
in the Third Reich,” “Child Misery 
Under the Swastika,” we are given - | tid 
cold heures” and hairraising facts Insurance. We hope to hear from the 
about the condition of the workers, and: 


of coast line. But a few months later 


Coughlin boosted. this. figure, In a 


five as many as the U.S. 


© 


radio speech on February 3, 1935, he 


War Department! 


Hitler too has declared that woman’s 


place. is in the home, a breeder of | 


cannon fodder Aor fascism’s wars. Hit- 
ler too talks peace’ and drives full 


steam ahead towards war. Hitler too 
_ denounced the bankers before he came 


to power and talked even more radi- 


cally than ‘Coughlin at the time that 


the bankers and industrialists were _ 
‘supporting him politically and finan- 


cially. 
Hather Coughlin’s program aid 


the working women who want low 


prices, security and peace? 


Draw your own conclusions. | Z 


_ said, “Let us build ten thousand air- — 


planes to guard our coasts. ‘a 
“Secretary of War Dern has 


‘heans. that Father Coughlin wants 


y 


— —— 


Outlawed Pampblet 
| i, Continued from page 5) 


appears. bo on ‘the surface. It 
becomes a denunciation of the Ger- 
Under ohapter head- 


particularly the “women workers, in 
Hitler Germany. We see instead of the 


prices. of healthful recipes the unbe- 
lievable diet on which an unemployed | 
working woman may starve accord- 
We. 
are shown the effects,,of the “Goering 
Plan” to drive’ women out of industry | 


-to Hitler -relief standards. 


| the building of 2,300 planes. Which 


PHILADELPHIA—They have or- 
- ganized the Working Woman’s Sewing 


School. Here is a picture of their ac- 


tivities, as reported by their secretary: 


“April 9, 1935. We continued to sew 


and finished the patch quilt for the In- 


ternational Labor Defense Bazaar, 


-. which was held April 13 and 14. April 


+the\ kitchen, the church and chil- 


dren, thereby forci down the wages 


; _of women. and the whole working class, 
The one’ ope for the working wom- 
4, en of Germany as for the whole work- 


ing class is the struggle against fas- 


«ism, and for the establishment of a 
_ system such as the workers and farm- 
ers have set up in‘the Soviet Union. 


_ In spite of unspeakable. terror, in spite 


_ Of savage prison: torture which has 


been directed against the daring anti- 
fascist women as well as the men, 
* the workers of Germany are carrying 
“on. this 


This is ithe bold message that is 


‘sandwiched in between:the plain-look- 
ing, pages of camouflage. This little 
pamphiet, suppressed and outlawed by 
“Germany, i is an example of the ingen- 


-uity of, our anti-fascist German work- - 


ing class sisters in bringing their mes- 


“sage to their fellow workers, in de-, 
vising weapons in the struggle against 


_I ‘don’t think I-do, Joe. 
ean lift a finger to do something about | 
what 


won't fight . 
-to hamburger | 


16, 1935: We sewed on a burlap ban- 


ner for the Unemployment Council. 


April 30; 1985: The School went in a 
-body to make banners for the United | 
_ Action Committee for Unemployment 


-WoRKING WOMAN, what garments are. 
most needed by the strikers or com- 


rades throughout the country. Olivia 


Denison, Secretary.” 


S DOING 


| ‘NEW YORK. —tThe Working Wom-_ 
an’s Club has: been organized. by a. 


group of wives of longshoremen a 


teamsters. They read and discuss the 


WoRKING WoMAN and the prob- 


lems presented in it. They plan to 
‘ arrange socials, lectures and other ac- 


tivities that will increase their club 
membership. = 


Readers who want to Working 

. Woman Reading Circles or Sewing { 
Clubs should address the Editor, ‘who ; 
will be glad .to help. Glubs and Cir- 


cles are a splendid way of interesting 


women in this magazine and in the 


labor movement. Back copies. of the 
“WORKING WOMAN may be had. 
Uupon-paying a few cents for 


Waiting. 

(Continued from page 11) a 

Not if you 


it; and don’t: No, I don’t care. 
JOE: }Honey, you don’t understand 


“EDNA: any other ‘hackie that 


JOE: dt’s one thing 


EpNA: Take your hand away! Only 


they don’t grind me to little pieces! 

I got different plans. 

off her apron.) - 
JOE: Where are you going? 
- Epna: None of your business.. 
Jor: What’s up your sleeve? 


EpNA: My arm’d be up my sleeve, 


darling, if I had a sleeve to “wear. 


(Puts neatly folded apron on. back of 


chair.) 
Joe: Tell me! 
NA: Tell you what? 
JoE: Where are you going? | 


_Epna: Don’t you remember my. old 


Who? | 


for Lefty 


let them ‘all be 


(Starts to. take 


with his back to her. 


EDNA: Bud Haas. ‘le still has my 


ing. 
JOE: What the hell are 7 talk- 
ing about? 


EDNA: I heard worse than I'm talk- 
ing about. 


JoE: Have you seen ‘Bud since we 
got married? 


Jor: If I thought . . . (He stands 
looking at her.) | 

Epna: See much? Listen, boy 


friend, if you think I won’t do this 


it just means you can’t see straight. 
JOE: Stop talking bull! 
EDNA: This isn’t five years ago, Joe. 
JoE: You mean you’d leave,me and 
the ‘kids?.- 
Epna: I’d leave you like a shot! 
‘OOM: .. 
Joe iid away, sitting in a chair 


Outside the 


lighted circle of the playing stage we 
hear the other seated members of the 
“She will... 


strike committee. she 


‘picture in his watch. He earns a liv- 
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/y4IME was when every girl in a 
| ‘bathing suit aimied to look like a 
lifeguard, but now we have the urge 
to look as feminine as we feel. We 
still want. simplicity and a. 


If the sight of yourself in last year’s 


gives a good coarse 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thanelel (Good if the fit. i isa bit tight 
and if the straps look a bit mangy.) > 


Cut off straps and remove any bulky 


binding around neck and armholes. - 


Knit or crochet. an edging ‘and new 
straps or ‘bind in contrasting wool 


braid, Then tie the sh instead of 
using’ the old way.. 


Follow Fig. the lower half 
doesn’t ook too good. Cut off the 


here: are a. things. to Taking 
Fig. 1 for the average last year suit, 
follow Fig. 2 if you want. just a me 


4.) 


ones. 


if any, and make of silk | 
or wool to wear over; old trunks, Bind 


top) in same material. 


To protect you from the sun, ‘imi- 
tate the Hindu sari—with'a long scarf 
of cotton in plain-.color bold pri 


t 


At the end of the letter called 
“Broken Dishes” in this issue Mrs. 
asked: ‘about directions for mak- 
ing pants for boys out of men’s old 
Will mothers w have done’, 
this tell us about it so/we can pass 
on the information to our readers? 


Gwen Baide. 
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& will that way,” ete C. 
_ | This group is used throughout for 
"various comments, political, emotion- 


ing. ... The fat boss now: blows a 
| Meow cloud of smoke into the scene. 
JOE (finally): Well, I guess I in’t 
| | wo a leg to stand on. 
Epna: No? 


| (suddenly No, you: 


pick up that bull-thrower on the cor- 
ner and stop at some cushy hotel 
_ downtown. He’ll probably been com- 
_ ing here every morning and laying 
you while I hacked my guts out! 

EDNA; You’re crawling like a worm ! 
|. JOE: You'll be crawling in a min- 
| ute. | 
EpNA: You don’t: scare me ‘that 


finger.) 
Joe: This is ‘whet I panne for! 
EDNA: Tell itto your. boss! © 


or me! 


| al, and as general chorus. Whisper- 


-+tart, no! Get the hell out of here. Go 


| (Indicates a half-inch pn her - 


JOE: He don’t sive a damn for you 


EDNA: That’s what I Say. 
JOE: Don’t change the subject! 


—E DNA: This is the subject, the exact 
subject! Your boss makes this sub- 


‘ject. I never saw him in my life, but 


he’s putting ideas in my head a mile 
a minute. giving your kids 


fancy disease called the rickets. He’s 


making a jelly-fish outa you and put- 
ting wrinkles in my faee. 
subjeet every inch of the way! He's 
throwing me into Bud Haas’ lap. 
When in hell will you get wise—— 

JOB: I'm: not so dumb as you think. 


But you. are talking like a .Red. 


EDNA:* ‘I don’t know what - that 
means. But when a man knocks you 
down you get up and kiss his. fist! 
You gutless piece of boloney. ; 

JOE: One man can’t—— 


EpNA (with great joy): I don’t say 


one man! I say a hundred, a thou. 
sand, a whole million, I say.’ But 
start in your own union. Get those 
hack. boys together! Sweep out those 


racketeers likéa of Stand | 


This is the : 


up like men and fight for: the erying 
kids and wives. Goddammit! I’m tired: 
of slavery and sleepless nights. — 


JOE (with her) : Sure, sure! .:... 
EDNA: Yes. Get brass toes on*your | 
shoes and know where ‘to kick! id 
Jor (suddenly jumping up and kiss- 
~ing his wife full-on the. mouth): Lis- 
ten, Edna, I’m goin’ down to 174th 
Street to look up Lefty Costello. Lefty 
was saying the other day ... He 
suddenly stops. ow about this Haas. 


quy?; 


-EDNA: Get out of here! 
Jor: Vl be back! Runs 


For a Edna| stands trium- 
phant. There is a blackout and when 


the. regular lights come up JOE . 


MITCHELL is concheding what . he 
has been saying: ee 


JOE: You. guys ‘bao this stuff ena 
ter than me. We gotta walk out! © 
Abruptly he turns and goes back to 
hig seat and 
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